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energy consultant Jack 
Bridges tells the _ story, it 
was about three months ago 
that he was briefing a canny 
upstate New York congress-' 
man on the problems facing 
the United States in meet- 
ing its fuel and power needs 
for the rest of the century. 

When Bridges had gone 
through the analysis and rec- 
ommended the steps he 
thought must begin immedi- 
ately to deal with the crisis, 
the congressman leaned 
back in his chair and said: 

“ You’re asking me to vote 
for policies and for spend- 
ing that won’t make any 
sense to my constituents un- 
til six elections from now. 
And if I do what you say, 
ril sit out the last five of 
them.” • ••, * v 

That was before the Mid- 
dle East war and the Arab 
oil boycott brought home to ’ 
all Americans — and the poli- 
ticians who govern them 
— just how serious the ef- 
fects of an energy shortage 
can be. 

Suddenly, . the stock mar- 
ket is in a tailspin, fuel oil 



deliveries have been cut 

back, driving speeds cur- 
tailed and the -kind of big 
car that long symbolized the 
American dream is a drug 
on the market. Some busi- 
ness analyses are forecasting 
an energy-induced recession, 
with higher unemployment 
accompanied by shortage-in- 
duced inflation. Postal offi- 
cials are warning they may 
not be able to move the 
Christmas mail and busi- 
nessmen are forecasting 
that with .this month's ar- 
rival of the last tanker of 
Persian Gulf oil, they face 
disruptive shortages of every- 
thing from plastics- to ferti- 
lizer. • . 1 * i - 

■ •’ 'i-’ * - 

For the men and women 
in public office, already 
nervous that the Watergate- 
fed public cynicism about 
politics may tar them all 
with the taint of corruption, 
this new problem represents 
a fresh political threat of 
large but undetermined di- 
mensions. 

As far back as last Au- 
See POLITICS, A12, Col. 1 
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gust, some of the incum- 
bents were beginning to get 
wind of what might be in 
store. Freshman Rep. Ron- 
ald Sarasin (R-Conn.) was a 
guest on a radio cfall-in 
show, where a woman 
observed: 

• . , 

”1 grew up thinking the 
United States was the great- 
est country on earth. Now, it 
seems we’re short of oil, 
short of beef, short of every- 
thing. We don’t seem to be 
any better off than anyone 
else. You’re down there in 
Washington, maybe you can 
explain to me what hap- 
pened.” 

Sarasin, a member of the 
House Republican Confer- 
ence’s energy task force, 
gave her a knowledgeable 
but complex exposition of 
the world -wide gap in re- 
source supply and demand, 
and confessed he did not 
know himself who was to 
blame. 

•The constituent said: 
Well, I know I shouldn’t 
hold you responsible, you’ve 
only been there a short 
time, but it certainly does 
seem funny that all of a sud- 
den we’re no better off than 
anyone else. Somebody must 
have goofed.” 

V Eddie Mahe, political di- 
rector of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, pointed 
out this week that about the 
time Sarasin was being 
braced by his constituent, a 
GOP survey showed only 2 
per cent of the voters 
thought the energy shortage 
was the biggest problem fac : 
ing the country. 

‘Likeliest Losers’ 

, Now,. says Mahe, the en- 
regy crisis is rapidly becom- 
ing more of a “gut issue” 
than Watergate or the Viet* 
nam war were — but there is 
as yet no reliable indication 
of who is going to be 
blamed for having “goofed.” 

Mahe says the possible 
scapegoats, in no particular 



order, include the oil compa- 
nies, the Arabs, Israel, the 
environmentalists, Congress 

and the President. 

« • , 

Patrick Caddell, a Demo- 
cratic pollster, says the oil 
companies are “the likeliest 
iosers,” with second place 
going to “the governmental 
apparatus and any official 
who gets blamed.” Caddell 
says his hunch is that in 
1974 the voters' wrath will 
come down hardest on 
“Republican incumbents 
close to Nixon and Demo- 
cratic incumbents who t 
haven’t done anything” visi- f 
ble on the energy front. 

John Deardourff, a Repub- 
lican campaign consultant, 
says that if the economic re- 
sults are severe, “it will 
probably hurt all incum- 
bents, but particularly Re- 
publicans, by demonstrating 
the lack of foresight and the 
impotence of the Nixon ad- 
ministration.” 

Among those apparently • 
most sensitive to the politi- 
cal dangers of the energy 
problem is one man who 
knows he will not face the 
voters again — Richard 
Nixon. 

In his Nov. 7 radio-televi- 
sion address on the “serious 
national problem” of en- 
ergy, he called for a ( 
“bipartisan response” to a 
“bipartisan concern,” but 
then complained that two 
years after he had sent Con- 
gress his first energy mes- 
sage, “not one (of the seven) 
major energy bill(s) I have 
asked for has been enacted” 
by the Democratic lawmak- 
ers. 

A week later, the first of 
those bills, the Alaska pipe- 
line legislation, reached Mr. 
Mr. Nixon, but he told a 
convention of realtors that 
Congress had delayed its 
passage “unconscionably” 
for “what I thought were 
rather fatuous reasons.” 

On Nov. 17, in his appear- 
ance before the Associated 
Press managing editors, Mr. 
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The TV footage accompanying this story was so amateurish I am confident it was not made by 
th., nets but was supplied by the WH. Rights reflected from the windows in the background, etc. 
Y/hat Nixon said was almost infantile. It was awkward, meaningless, sejf-serving and it was 

anything but the kind of conversation any President would have with any of his advisers on 
any subject .Kid stuff. 
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Nixon made an even sharper 
attack. 

“The President warned 
about it,” he said of the en- 
ergy crisis, “and the Con- 
gress did not act, even 
though he warned them two 
years ago. The President 
warned again in April; the 
Congress did not act, and 
now it is time for the Con- 
gress to get away from some 
of these other diversions, if 
they have time, and get on 
to this energy crisis.” 

Draws Quick Response 

The exercise in presiden- 
tial finger^pointing drew a 
quick and angry reaction 
from Capitol Hill Demo- 
crats. Sen. Henry M. Jack- 
son (D-Wash.), chairman of 
the Interior Committee and 
a man who hopes to make 
his energy legislation lead- 
ership part of his creden- 
tials for the White House in 
1976, assailed the President 
for “injecting an element of 
p ar tisanship in an area 
where, at least as far as 
Congress is concerned, bi- 
partisan cooperation has 
been the order of the day.” 
Although Mr. Nixon had 
exempted Jackson, by name, 
from his blanket criticism of 
Congress, the Washington 
Democrat laid down a de- 
tailed 10-page indictment of 
the administration’s record. 
He concluded, more in sor- 
row than anger that because 
Mr. Nixon “has never been 
willing to facet up to the re- 
alities of the Situation, Con- 
gress, at every turn, has had 
to force the administration 
to act, either by proposing, 
enacting or threatening to 
enact appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), 
normally, the mildest of 
men, snapped on “Meet the 
Press” that the President “is 
wrong.” 

“He is great on messages, 
he is great on rhetoric,” 
Mansfield, “but when it 



comes to legislation, he is 
wanting . . . The administra- 
tion has been very backward 
in doing anything about the 
crisis which confronts this 
country today, and the ad- 
ministration knows it.” 

The rising heat of this 
partisan debate reflects an 
awareness on both sides that 
there are enormous political 
dangers in being saddled 
with blame for the crisis 
and its economic conse- 
quences. Like the New York 
congressman in Jack 
Bridges’ story, a lot of of- 
ficeholders have figured out 
that their constituents may 
retire the politicians they 
hold responsible for this 
problem. 

No one knows that better 
than John A. Love, who 
gave up a secure post a gov- 
ernor of Colorado last sum- t 
mer to become Mr. Nixon’s 
energy adviser. Asked in an 
interview last week if he 
saw any way to avoid politi- 
cal scapegoating, Love 
shook his head, and said, 

“I’ve been running down 
these alleys since I’ve been 
here, and I always find a 
brick wall.” 

Love speaks of the politics 
of the energy problem with 
the detachment of a man 
who realizes his own politi- 
cal career is behind him. “I 
see no way in which I can 
win in this situation,” he 
said. 

, He concedes that “the 
whole posture of the admin- 
istration — being beleaguered 
on Watergate and 
other things — and the way 
in which the administration 
has been structured have 
made it a problem to pusn” 
energy issues to the point of 
decision. 

“But, basically,” he contin- f 
ued, “the Hill didn’t foresee 
this any more than the ad- 
ministration did, and their 
response has been impeded 
by jurisdictional problems, 
as it always seems to be ” 

As Love points out, on » 
both Capitol Hill and in the 
White House, there has been 
a reluctance to take respon- 
sibility for the hard deci- 
• sions that will be unpopular 
with the voters. 

Jackson blames Mr. Nixon 
for indulging an “ideological 
hang-up” in delaying gaso- 
line rationing, while he 
dwells in public on the 
“horror stories” he recalls 
from his days as a World 
War II tire-rationing bu- 



reaucrat 

But Jackson concedes that 
it is also “a proper question 
whether Congress will stand 
up and be responsible 
in these things. I’m confi- 
dent it will,” he told an inter- * 
viewer, but then admitted 
his disappointment at 'the 
refusal of the Senate last 
week to order mandatory 
gasoline rationing. 

The decision to duck that 
issue by giving the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority 
to order rationing on his 
own say-so “was one of our 
lesser moments,” Jackson 
said. “I felt Congress ought 
to share the unpleasant deci- 
sion-majdng.” 

The politics of that vote 
are evident when the roll call 
is analyzed. The amendment 
to make gas rationing man- 
datory next Jan. 15 was de- 
feated, 48 to 40. If only 
those senators whose terms 
continue until 1976 or 1978 
had voted, rationing would 
have passed, 30 to 29. But 
those who must face the vot- 
ers next year were pecul- 
iarly reluctant to vote for 



rationing, and their 19-to-10 
lineup against the amend- 
ment sent it down to defeat. 

The same day on which 
the Senate voted, Rep. 
Wayne Hays of Ohio, chair- 
man of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, stood up on the 
House floor to give his col- 
leagues some advice. 

“I am saying . . . that any 
member who votes for ra- 
tioning of gasoline is asking 
to stay home after the next 
election,” Hays said. “I just 
challenge anybody to vote 
for it and see what happens 
to them. I know how I am 
going to vote.” 

Whether it was delaying 
the decision on gas ration- 
ing, blaming others in gov- 
ernment for inaction, or 
promising quick-fix solu- 
tions, the political reaction 
so far has been aimed pri- 
marily at avoiding blame — 
not taking responsibility. 

There . is, understandably, 
some partisan difference 
over where that blame will 
ultimately lodge. Sen. Lloyd 
Bentsen of Texas, chairman 
■of the Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, 
says, “I don’t think Mr. Nix- 
on can sell that” — the idea 
that Congress is at fault. “A 
President can always take 
credit for what goes right, 
but he has trouble shifting 



the blame when things go 
wrong, especially when his 
own credibility is low, * 
Bentsen said. 

But the Republican sena- 
tor from Texas, John G. 
Tower, takes a different 
view. Tower, who promised 
his oil and gas industry sup- 
porters in his last campaign 
that legislation to end fed-, 
eral regulation of wellhead 
prices would be enacted this 
year, says he thinks Mr. 
Nixon can prove that 
“Congress has dragged its 
feet” on such bills. 

“I think Ted Kennedy and 
those like him are in an un- 
tenable position,” Tower 
' said. “They have fought the 
i incentives for oil and gas 
production and have tried to 
dismantle those we’ve had.” 

In the general flight from j 
political responsibility, John 
Love has a fanciful solution 
that may outdo all the oth- 
ers. “If Td seen the depths 
of 'this problem,” he says, 
with a grin, “I would have 
stayed as governor of Colo- 
rado, developed our oil 
shale, seceded from the un- 
ion, and become the King 
Faisal of North America.” 
These days, almost every- 
one in office would rather 
be King Faisal than holding 
his present job. 
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Blame on 




President 

■ . 



House Speaker Carl Al- 
bert joined the partisan de- 
bate on the energy crisis 
yesterday, with a 22-page 
white paper charging that 
“the American people are 
now being asked to pay with 
their patriotism the price 
exacted by the misguided 
policies and negligence of 
the Nixon administration.” 

In an unusually strongly 
worded statement, the Okla- 
homa Democrat said that 
the -administration /had 
failed to foresee the fuel 
problem and is now trying 
to “rewrite history” to shift 
the blame to Congress. 

Assailing the “incompe- 
tence of the Nixon ad- 
ministration,” Albert said that 
impoundments of research 
funds, maintenance of oil 
import quotas, and delays in 
implementing stock - idling 
and allocation programs had 
brought on a situation that 
can mean anything from “se- 
rious inconvenience” to “mas- 
sive disruption of our nation's 
life and economy.” 

The Speaker said' Con- 
gress recognized the need 
for cooperation in dealing 
with the crisis, but added: 

“We must choose frfetween 
cooperating with an admin- 
istration which is intent on 
deceiving the American peo- 
ple with regard to both the 
severity and the_ causes of 
our energy shortages, and 
being honest with the peo- 
ple by telling them that we 
are living on borrowed time 
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“President Nixon has told 
the nation that the Congress 
has been dragging its feet 
on energy matters,” Albert 
said. “In reality, quite the 
opposite is true.” 
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President Nixon is to go on television tonight to 



announce a nationwide ban on Sunday gasoline sales 
and a curb on display lighting of all kinds across the 
country. 

In a television address to be carried by all three net- 
works at 7 p.m., the President is also expected to de- 
clare an allocation program 



for home heating oil and a 
10 -gallon limit to Friday 
night and Saturday gasoline 
sales, a move the White 
House hopes will cut gaso- 
line consumption at least 10 
per cent. 

“Everybody is going to 
have to do some sacrificing 
to avoid the energy crisis,” 
Mr. Nixon told newsmen 
after an hour-long meeting 
at the White House with 
domestic affairs counselor 
Melvin R. Laird and energy 
policy director John A. Love. 
“Everybody is going to have 
to do his part.” 

The cornerstone of White 
House strategy in fighting 
an anticipated fuel shortage 
of 20 per cent this winter is 
the weekend restriction on 
gasoline sales. White House 
energy advisers say that 
weekend driving accounts 
for 25 per cent of gasoline 
consumption in the United 
States, that adds up to at 
most 500 million yJraUons a 
week. 

One reason the White 
House is moving so hard 
against gasoline is that it 
feels it can force big reduc- 
tions in gasoline consump- 
tion without doing great • 
harm to the economy. 

“We think you can take 
more out of' gasoline with 
lesfr effect on the economy,” 
Eric Zausner, deputy assist- 
ant secretary of the interior, 
told newsmen last week. 
“ThatV why we have to 
make a basic decision about 



gasoline vis-a-vis all the 
other fuels.” 

The White ' House hopes 
the weekend sales restric- ... 
tions wiU avoid outright ra- 
tioning of gasOjline, a move 
the White House sees as po- 
litically unthinkable at this 
time. 

In his television address 
tonight, Mr. Nixon is ex- 
pected to announce a plan 
to force refiners to produce 
less gasoline and more heat- 
ing oil to meet the winter 
shortage. - Many White 
House energy advisers feel 

See ENERGY, A12, Col. 1 
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that a reduction in gasoline 
production at refineries will 
reach the same goals as ra- 
tioning. \ '- 

“Gasoline is going to ra- 
tion itself if we can get 
these refineries to switch 
over” Interior Secretary 
Rogers C. B. Morton said 
last week, “because the sup- 
ply of gasoline is going to 
be curtailed.” ^ 

« Herbert Stein, chairman 
of the Council of Economic 
Advisers said: “People can- 
not consume what there 
isn’t.” 

Morton told a group of 10 
newsmen last week that the 
country will begin to run 
short of heavy fuel oil for 



electric power generation 
next month, of heating oil, 
diesel and jet fuel in Janu- 
ary and of gasoline in Feb- 
ruary. 

Morton estimated that 
the country will be short 1.4 
million barrels of crude oil 
a day in December and al- 
most 3.5 million barrels a 
day through the first three 
months of 1974, a midwinter 
average of 2.4 million bar- 
rels of oil a day. 

“To meet that difference,” • 
he said, “you have to reduce 
the amount of fuel used in 
automobiles by 30 per cent, 
the oil consumed in home 
heating systems by 15 per 



cent, in commercial heating 
systems by 25 per cent and 
in electrical utilities by 20 



mm 



per cent. 

Presumably, this is/ what 
Laird and Love said yester- 
day to Mr. Nixon, who inter- 
rupted his Thanksgiving \ 
weekend at Camp David to 
get his energy briefing at » 
the White House. The Presi- 
dent returned by helicopter 
to Camp David late yester- 
day, accompanied by his 
friend C. G. (Bebe) Rebozo. 

Before flying back to 
Camp David, the President 
promised a brief message 
for his Sunday night televi- 



sion address. 

“It will be tough, strong 
action,” he said. % 

The toughest part of the 
action, will be the ban on 
Sunday gasoline sales, a 
move some White House 
aides wanted to take last 
week, to reduce gasoline con- 
sumption over the busy 
Thanksgiving weekend. 
Other aides angued against 
that kind of timing, mostly 
because they felt many peo- 
ple had made their driving 
plans long in advance. 

The curb on display light- 
ing will put a heavy crimp 
in Christmas lighting plans 
by stores, but is felt by 
White House energy aides 
as a means not only to save 
electricity but also to sym- 
bolize the shortage. 
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Heavy fuel oil for electric 
power generation is the first 

fuel the country will begin 
to run out of, spot shortages 
coming as early as next 
week. The first regions of 
the country to feel this 
shortage will be New Eng- 
land, upstate New York and 
the large metropolitan areas 
of New York City, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

Morton said the country 
uses 3.6 million barrels of 
heavy fuel oil every day, but 
by next month will be . get- 
ting only 2.5 million barrels 
in supply when the last 
tanker arrives on the East 
Coast from the Arab coun- 
tries that embargoed oil to 
the U.S. / 

“That’s a nationwide 
shortfall of over 1 million 
barrels a day, and the per- 
centage is significantly 
higher on the East Coast,” 
Morton said. “We may be in 
the brownout business if we 
don’t cut back on energy 
consumption.” 

The other tough part of 
Mr. Nixon’s mesaage tonight 
is to be a plan to allocate 
home heating oil, N a plan 
that in effect will ration 
homes to 15 per cent less oil 
than they ordinarily burn 
for heat. This will be done 
by allocating 15 per cent 
less heating oil to distribu- 
tors. 










